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ABSTRACT 

One of a series prepared by the Hawaii Newspaper 
Agency, this teaching guide suggests ways of using the newspaper in 
the classrooB and serves as an idea kit for introducing elementary 
school students to the newspaper. The two booklets comprising this 
Kit provide background descriptions of the newspapering process, tips 
for good writing, suggestions for bulletin boards using the 
newspaper-in-the-classroow concept, and activities that generally 
require using the newspaper to teach writing, current events, 
■atheaatics, and reading, related language arts activities. (RB) 
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HAWAII NEWSPAPER AGENCY 
~ 605 Kapiolani Blvd. 

Honolulu. Hawaii 



THE NEWS BUILDING 
home of 

The Honolulu Advertiser Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
(Sunday) Star-Bulletin & Advertiser 



NEWSPAPER BACKGROUND 

This part of your Idea Kit Introduces you to your dally newspaper. 

You'll do a much better job in your classroom - either teaching about 
the newspaper or using it as a supplemental text - if you know as much as 
possible about it* 

We suggest you supplement the following material with a copy of our 
booklet, "How To Read Your Daily Newspaper", attend workshops whenever they 
are offered, and arrange a tour of our plant. 

Also, feel free to call the education office of the Hawaii Newspaper 
Agency at any time* 

Newspapering is an exciting business. We guarantee you'll enjoy both 
learning about it and teaching about it. 



Newspaper in the Classroom 
An Educational Project of the Hawaii Newspaper Agency 
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NEWS AND MEWSPAPERS 



**CommunicatiOQ recLuires a icinimu'n cast of tvo — one vho writes and one vho 
reads; one v^o speaks and one vho listens**' 

For a long time, men have needed to conununicate with one another. The cavemen 
told their stories with pictures; other cavemen read their stories. 

Between cave writing and the first newspapers ^ men passed news around in 
various ways. 

Ballad singers went from village to village singing about things they had 
seen or heard. Their oews v&e probably not very accurate but tb-ty were welcoued 
wherever they went. 

Court announcencents appeared in Rome as early as 69 B.C. These "Acta Diuroa*' 
(Acts of the Day) told about the daily activities of the RcMBan Senate and were posted 
In public places throu^^out the city. 

Letter writing was the most important way to excban>^ news from the time of the 
Acta Diuma until after the American Revolution. Wx-iteis yHio were professional scribes 
wrote long letters about icany things that still make news — battles^ food prices^ 
ships ^ crop conditions, government. The receiver did not consider his letter private; he 
posted it for many to read or read it aloud at the villags inn or the meeting house* 



In the early l^Os, not long after the invention of print ing« pamphlets and 
broadsides became very popular. These wer« the first publications resembling a 
modem newspaper. Printed on only one side, they 
reported the most important happenings and were 
sold at f^irs and at special shops. 

In the early iSOOs, regularly published 
newspapers were started in Germany, Austria and 
the Netherlands. The London Gazette was begun 
in England in 1665 and used the word "newspaper" 
for the first time. 

THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS IN AMERICA 



In 1690 in Boston, Benjamin Harris 
started a newspaper called "Public Occurences, 
Both Foreign and Domestic." It was 
suppressed after the first edition because 
it commented on actions by Massachusetts 
officials. 



The next newspaper in America, the 13th in the world, was started in 




John Caispbell, the Boston postmaster, published the Boston News-Letter which 
lasted for 72 years. 
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By 1775, there vere 37 newspapers in the colonies, none of them dailies. They 
were sncall; the news vas generally old; they vere not read by the oasses because 
they were expensive and because ncany people could not read. 

The press, however, came into its own during the Revolutionary War. It opposed 
English laws, urged independence from England, provided enthusiasm for the revolutionajry 
cause, aroused public support. For the first time, the country's leaders realized 
the power of the press. 

Betwen the Revolutionary War and the Civil War, every group had its newspaper 
and every newspaper printed only the views of its particular party. Ti, be well- 
informed, the citizen hp.d to buy many newspapers. 

Newspapers rapidly in the middle l800s. New printing methods meant faster 

and cheaper papers; free, public schools created millions of new reader ■ immigration 
caused a population explosion; the invention of oil and gas lamps made n^^t reading 
popular; for the first time, women were becoming readers. 

Also in the mid l800s came the telegraph, the railroad and the steamship. These 
meant swifter ti'ansa.xssion of news and faster delivery of newspapers. Both timeliness 
and competition entei^d the newspaper business for the first time. 

Not long after the Civil War, newspapers bad developed the form chey have today. 
News not Just political news, became the newspapers' chief function. . News and editorial 
opinion were firmly separated. As one New York mewspaper said: *'Men now think for 
theiLsclves . . . .They demand the facts for forming independent conclusions. .. .Both sides 
get a hearing in the news department." 

In the first half of the 20th century, there were further improvements. News of 
the same kind - sports, national, social, and so on was grouped together for ease 
of reading. Writing becaae simpler, shorter, more readable and more Interesting. And 
as economic, social, political and scientific news became loore complicated, reporters 
\th.o were experts in these fields interpreted and explained. 

Thus grew the newspaper of today. It's both a private bosiness operated for 
profit and a public service institution one of whose main Jobs is protecting the 
citizen. It's the ombudsman of the community with the highest ideals of accuracy, 
fairness^ honesty and responsibility. 
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The Honolulu Advertiser and the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin have been telling the story of Hawaii since 
the days of the monarchy. They were not the first 
newspapers in the Islands. The first paper v.as Ka 
Lama Hawaii, li began publication in 1834 and w?^ 
printed in Hawaiian, The fir<;i English newspaper, 
the weekly Sandwich Island Gazette and Journal of 
Commerce, made iis appearance in 1836. 

Ka Lama Hawaii and the Gazette, along with 
many other small papers of Hawaii*s earlier days, 
have long since disappeared. ITie Advertiser and the 
Star^BuIIetin have survived. 

The newspaper that grew to be The Advertiser 
was founded in 1856. In the beginning it was known 
as the Pacific Commercial Advertiser and was pub- 
lished only once a week. 

The weekly Pi'^V'^^c Commercial Advertiser had 
been in existence for 26 years when a daily com- 
petitor appeared. It was known as the Daily Bulletin. 
The Advertiser reacted vigorously to the newcomer. 
It promptly shifted from weekl> to daily publication. 
And thus began tlie vigorous compciition that has 
existed between the two newspapers right up to the 
present. 

It is significant that the man who founded the 
Advertiser was the son of a misMonary couple. His 
name w^s Henry M. WMiney. He primed his first 
edition on an old hand press. Honolulu was then a 
sleepy little whalins port of 10,000 people. The big 
news in \Vhitncy*s first paper was the wedding of 
King Kam^hameha IV. But most of the first page 
was devoted to advertising — 52 n<lvertiscmcnts in all. 
The paper gave considerable attention to sailing ships 
that crowded Honohilu*s harbor. The schedules of 
some 300 vessels v;erc listed. 

Whitney slated his aim*; in the first edition: "A 
reliable domestic ncwj;pr)pcr devoted to inter-island 
commerce, agriculture and ^v!,aHng interests in the 
Pacific, and independent of government control and 
patron^^ge.'* 

His desire for freedom from control was his main 
reason for founding the newspaper. He had earlier 
been associated with i paper known as the Polyne- 
sian. It was supported by the Hawaiian monarchy 
and vas strongly pro-Sritish. 

Whitney operated the Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser with fierce inuependence. He was unrelenting 
in !us opposition to the infant sugar industry's pro- 
f/osals to import **coolie*' labor from the Orient. 
.\nd, as an interesting footnote, he opposed tl*e hula. 
It was pagan* he declared^ and took workers away 
from their jobs. 

V/hitncy owned the paper until 1570. Then, when 
he sold out, he remained as editor. Ten years lat^r, 
the paper was sold ;^gain and V/hitncy promptly quit. 
The new owner wos the great sugar baron, Gaus 
Sprcckels. the man for whom Sprcckclsville, Mat;i, is 
named. Whitney disngreed with much that SpreckeU 
stood for. For one thing, Sprcckels was a Royalist. 

So» after 24 years with the paper ht founded* 
editor Whitney left the Advertiser. But he was by no 
^-ans out of the business of telling the news. After 
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a trip to the Mainland, he returned to Honolulu and 
purchased a stationery store. Each day he tacked on 
the door news bulletins on ship arrivals and depar* 
tures and other items of interest to his customers. 

A businessman named James Robertson purchased infi%Tmt 
the store in 1882 and convened the daily news bul- / , 
letirts into a full-Hedged newspaper, the Daily Bul*^ here to* f 
letin. Shortly afterwards, he changed - i^m^^.A$Btd. • I didr 

So. .f you want to stretch tbdav af a p|:ht KiSn Lc^^^^ 
the point a little, you •• 4^^' i;^. pxkrrt u 

»ns ant Uicr ir a «• 
'C^fV|V by the co i'.e- 
(J'J licago V.j-t. 



can say that Hcnrj'^ 
M. Whitney. , ^^ti:'r) \ f.<i' 
the K M .1 r.is HOl--.j*rA 

who ' ''t I'H i "' *i 
founded'^TIi.^Jif-;^ 

the Adver* *v 1 * ^ 




ning of the Star-Bul- . u.., 015^. t„ ^^^^^^^^ 

letin. At least it can be said that the bulletins "^R. -Spec" ni( l4» 
on the door of his scationcry store gave the pres* ^I">^hcw? was v.; 
cnt affe'-io'>n newspaper h?lf of its name. . Natii.nal I.^ 

The Pacific Commcrcid Advertiser's conservative""'- 
position i;n(»er Sprcckels was not popular. In J888» 
it was sold to the Ha«vaiian Ga/ette Company and 
Whitney reiurncd to take over the paper's manage 
mcnt again. «^<» r«niAined until 1893. 

A yount! man n.ined Lorrin A. Thurston was sec- 
retar)' of ihe Hawaiian Gazette Company when it 
purchased the Advertiser. He was to be a militant 
leader in Hawaiian affairs for more than half a 
century. He was to win a reputation as a fearless 
fighter for better social and political conditions. 

Thurston, like Whitney, was the son of mission- 
aries. Bora in Honolulu, he became an attorney, a 
legislator, tnin-ster of the interior under King Kala- 
kaua. He drafted a new constitution for the King* 
dom of ffawaii. It was adopted in 1887. After the 
overthrow of the monarchy, he served twice as Ha- 
waii's annexation commissioner in Washington. 

Thurston's first venture into newspapering was in 
the mO i when he nas editor of the Evening Bul- 
letin for a short time. 

He purchased the Pacific Commercial Advertiser 
in 1895 and was its publisher until his death 36 
years lalev. 

A year before Thurston acquired the Advertiser* 
a young man had arrived from Maine to be its editor. 
His name was Wallace Rider Farrington. He left the 
Advertiser after three years to gairt prominence u 
editor and publisher cf the rival newspaper and fame 
as the governor of Hawaii. We shall hear more about 
him later. 

Publisher Tliurston officially changed his paper's 
name from the Pacific Commercial Advertiser to The 
Honolulu Advertiser in 1921. 

In 1922, a newspaperman from Pittsburgh stopped 
in Honolulu while on a trip around the world. He 
was Raymond S. Coll and his stop-over lasted for 37 
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years« A nmch-respcctcd editor, he played ? major 
part in moving Hawaii from provincialism to inter- 
nationalism, ftom a plantation-dominated territory 
to a modern state. He retired in 1959 at the nge of 84. 

George Chaplin who had come to The Advertiser 
only shortly before suc€<»eded Coll. Formerly editor 
of the New OrteariS Item, Chaplin ia The Adver- 
tisers present editor. 

In 1931. I-orrin P. I'hurston had succeeded his 
father as prr&idenl and publisher of The Advertiser. 
He was active in civic afl.^irb Mid a badcr in Hawaii's 
tourist industry. He svrved as chairman of Havvaii's 
statehood comittis.sion. 

Kis nephew. Thursli»n Twi^g-Smith. became pub- 
lisher in 1961, a position he holus today. He has 
been associated v^ih The Adverrisor all of his busi- 
ness life, since 1046. The Twijg-Snuth fa. .!y pres- 
ently holds the ontrollini, interest \n Advertiser stock. 

Now lets re*ur« to 'Vall:uv Rider Farrinp.ton. He 
had gone from the Pacific Comtpcrcial Advertiser 
to the Fvenini: Bulletin in 1897. Ho later purchased 
control of »hc paper, control which the Farrington 
family he]d until 1961 

Farrington t»elicve<l wholcheariCJly in the destiny 
of the hlunds. When the FAcning Bulletin merged 
with the Hawaiian Star in 1912 to become the Star- 
Bulletin, he acquired an vditor who shared his beliefs. 

Riley H. Allen was city editor of the Hawaiian 
St.ir. He reniained as editor of the Star-Bulletin until 
he retired 4S yexirs btei His na-ve to become 
le£:end in newspapcint; in Haw:^ii. 

Allen worked tirele.<.?;ly for the Territory and then 
for the State He muintttined contact with hundreds 
of peop(e in »<1 walk* of life. He ^ivcd by the basic 
creed of V/allncc F.urington— t^.at afl people should 
have f:qunl fights. His efiotv, on behalf rf Hawafi*s 
racial minorHlec were endl^-o. 

When Walliwc parrinfton w?s j»ppo:nt^*d governor 
in 1921. hiv sen look over manitfir.'r editor of 
the Star-BuHeiin. 

Joseph R. Tarnng.ion h.-^d cro\^*n uv in the news- 
paper business He had o>nrr:butcd rosjularly to the 
news coU:nnis awi had Wen Washington correspond- 
ent for several nCv.spape^s. iaoluding the Star- Bul- 
letin. He became pt.^stdcnt ; nd general manager 
when his father diea in 1933. 

He topped his Ic:?. car*>er of service to Hawaii by 
serving as its delegate to Cocigrc^^s from 1942 until 
his death in 195-!. His wife, Elizabeth, completed his 
term and tlu^n was clecte^l for oi.c term. 

In 1961. a j^roup of Jf^/nolulu businessmen bought 
the Star-Bulletin from the Farringtoi tstaie, Tb.ey 
were Chinn Ho, the late I. Ballard .Atherton, Alex- 
ander S. Atherton, William H. Hiil and John T. 
Waterhouse. 

L. Porter Dickinson who joined the Star-Bulletin 
in 1927 is publisher. A. A ^Imyser is the present 
editor. He started working for the Star-Bulletin In 
1946 and succeeded William H. E»ving in 1966. 

Over the decades the two newspapers have dis- 
agreed editorinliy on a vast number of subjects. They 
still can't nerec on whether it i*; Rainbow Island or 



Sand Island. On one subject they have long stood 
together. Both fought vigorously for statehood; both 
proclaimed it loudly when it was granted. 

The Advertiser and the StMr-Bulletin are now and 
have always been completely separate ne>^$papers. 
There is no overlap in ownership or editorial staffs* 

Until 1961, they maintained separate production 
plants in separate parts of town. In 1961, they estate 
lished jointly a third company called the itfawaii 
Newspaper Agency which takes care of the non- 
editorial producti(^n chores of both newspapers- 

The Agency plan is not unique to Hawaii It is 
being used successfully in many partt> of the Main- 
land to cut down on the tremendous costs of putting 
oui a newspaper. 

Prior t:* I9ol, for example, each new spn per owned 
its own presses ^^hich printed Us own ncwspnpcr and 
then stood idle. Now, the Agency operates presses 
on which both newspapers arc printed. The results 
are both e-r'^nomy and a better product. 

The Agenc> has 700 employees who perform all 
function^ tvr both newspapers except the editorial 
functions. 

Beth newspapers now occupy the former Adver- 
tiser Building. It has been renamed the News Build* 
ing. 1 he si^e of the plant has more than doubted in 
recent years. 

Competkion between the two newspapers is prob- 
ably prenter today than ever before. 

THH SUNDAY PAPER 

The Sunday St;ir-Uullctin & Advertiser carries the 
naate^ ' >f both dailies but is produced editorially 
entirely by The Advertiser. Because it bears both 
names, it is available on a seven-day basis to sub- 
fcribers of both newspapers. 

Before the papers set up their mutual production 
plan, each had a Sunday paper. Obviously, it was 
impossible to print two big Sunday papers on the 
sar;;e press. During the week there was no conflict. 
The solution to tlje two-Sunday- pajxr dilemma was 
to have one paper tied by name to both dailies. 

HAWAII'S OTHER NEWSPAPERS 

Hawaii has three other English-language newspa- 
pers of general paid circulation. 

They arc the Hawaii Tribunc-lferald^ a daily with 
a Sunday edition in Hilo. The Garden Isle, published 
on Mondi^s and Wednesdays at Lihue; and the Maui 
News, published on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
Wniluku. 

The Hawaii Times and the Hawaii Hochi, printed 
in Honolulu, are bi-linguaK containini^ both Japa- 
nese and English. Both are dailies but neither has a 
Sunday edition. 

Two Chinese language dailies are also published 
in Honolulu. They are the United Chinese Press and 
the New China Daily Press. Neither has a Sunday 
edition. 
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STAFFING - DAILY NEWSPAPER 

Diagram No. 1 shovs the editorial staff of a typical metropolitan daily. This is 
the heirarchy of The Honoiu- u Advertiser but is basical'^v the same for all newspapers of 
similar size . • 

Not shown on the diagrai.. are the reporters. They are, however, the essential 
ingredient for any newspaper. 

I 

% 

The publisher is either the o\;ner or someone etrplor^d by the owners. At the 
Advertiser, the publisher, Thurston Twigg-Smith^ is also the major owner. At the 
Star-Bulletin, Porter Dickinson is the publisher. The owners are Chinn Ho, 
Alexander Atherton and John v/aterhouse . 

The editor sets the policy for the newspaper through the editorial pag^. Major 
policy decisions imy be made in conjunction with the publisher and/or the owners although 
owners who are not newspapenren tend to leave policy decisions to the professionals. 
Once the editor supports a part:lcular position, it becomes the position of the newspaper. 
The editors of both the Advertiser and the Star-Bulletin have assistants to help taem 
research, prepare and write rraterial. Both papers have editorial cartoonists. 

The chief of staff of tlie newspaper operation is the managing editor. It is his 
job to see that every day a complete package reaches the hands of the subscribers. He 
oversees the day-by-day operation of the paper. He hires and fires news personnel, 
allocates space and makes dozens of decisions during the coui'se of a day which affect 
the day*s product. 

The city editor is responsible for the gathering of all state news. The city 
editor on the Advertiser ^^ims to get the big news ahead of the city editor on the 
Star-Bulletin and vice-versa. He*s the boss of the reporters - both those who cover 
specific beats and those who are on general assignment. Special departments, however, 
have their owu r*^ porters. 

The nevTs editor m,ust be familiar v;ith all the news that comes into the city room* 
This includes v/ire copy from the wire services as veil as local news. He is responsible 
for the placement of stories . 

The sports editor has sports reporters working for him covering surf meets and 
baseball gam.es and the Hav,aiian Open and all other sports events. 

The v/or::eii*s edito^* also has a staff of reporters, all of them women. They write 
stories on events of primary interest to women. 

The Honolulu Advert ir^er is completely responsible for the Sunday paper. It has 
a Sunday editor. 

Under union rules, reporters cannot take pictures and photographers cannot write 
stories. Each paper has a photo departm.ent. If the city editor wants art to go with 
a story he sends a photographer along with the reporter who is getting the story. 
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All papers have columnists. Some write night club columns, some write 
teen-age columns some v;rite sports columns, some write humorously about everyday 
events • 

The art department provides traps and graphs and any other art work to 
illustrate a story. 

Copy boys perform all sorts of important functions. They pick up and distribute 
mail; act as messengers both inside and outside the office; make sure the right 
comic strips are in for the right day; do almost anything that the editors require. 

Most large newspapers have a cartoonist to interpret the local or national scene 
humorously througli pictures. There are also syndicated cartoons, purchased by 
the newspaper. 



REPORTER TO READER 



A story moves through many hands before it reaches the reader. 

In the process, it appears in many forms - as words typed on a sheet of copy 
paper; as pukas in yellow and green tape; as .Tetal from a linotype machine; as 
impressions on a papier-mache matrix; as pari of a curved m.etal plate; and, 
finally, as printed m.aterial on a page of nev;:print. 

It starts each time with ?i reporter. He types it himself or dictates it to a 
rewrite man in the city room*. 

Diagram No. 2 wi supplem.ent a toiir of the newspaper plant. It can be 
transferred to a transparency for use on an overhead projector. 
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Philosophers and intellectuals have 
argued for centuries about ''What is 
Alt?** In the newspaper bui(iness« 
there isn*t much argunient. It's any 
picture or illustration. Pictures in the 
daily nc^^spapcrs come from a variety 
of sources. Local pictures come from 
a staff of trained photographers as 
well as from Neighbor Island corres* 
pondents. Sometimes an amateur 
snaps an unusually fine news picture. 
For national and intcrnalional events 
the papers receive cpblephotos cr air 
mailed photos from Uniced Press In* 
temational and from the Associated 
Press. 

A beat to a newspaper reporter means 
two things: an cxchirivr story, also 
known as a scoop, and the nev/s he 
is assigned to cover. Each '•beat" re- 
porter works directly under ihe city 
editor or assistant city editor, confer- 
ring with him in person or by trie- 
phone. On fa<;t-brca;:ing sRjrics, he 
often gives his informaiion by tele- 
phone to another reporter knov^n as 
a re^^Tite man. 



Ever hear a newspaperman talk 
about "breaking" a story? Or "jump- 
ing** a story? Breaking a story can be 
one of two things: getting the story re- 
leased or continuing it from one page, 
usually Page 1, to another. Jumping 
also means continuing a story. 

•ULLDOG A bulldog to a nev/spaperman is not 
only a special breed of dog but also 
the first edition of a n^.wspaper. The 
term is supposed to have originated 
half a century ago when one of the 
Hearst newspapers^ to identify its 



DEADLINE 



HANDOUT 



LINE 



early edition, started printing a pic- 
tu.^e of one of owner William Ran- 
dolph Hearit's favorite bulldogs. 

Most readers of daily newspapers 
probably know what a deadline is 
because they have their own dead- 
lines to meet: getting to work on 
time, getting children to school on 
fime, paying bills and so on. A news- 
paper reporter has not one but many 
deadlines. And all deadlines must be 
met if the carrier is to deliver the 
paper on time. There's a deadline for 
story to be written, another one 
for it to clear the copy desk where 
. it*s checked and a headline wrUten. 
Then there are consecutive deadlines 
in the composing room. And to add 
another complication, there are sepa- 
rate deadlines for engraving cuts to 
be made from pictures and for ad- 
vertising copy. 

To most people, an ear is something 
to hear with. To a newspaperman, 
it*s the top corners of the front page 
of the newspaper. The daily news- 
papers use their "ears** for a variety 
of ^ purposes. Occasionally one is used 
(o give the weather statistics, or to 
call attention to r^^me event of state- 
wide importance. like the Red Cross 
Fund Drive. 

A handout used to be something you 
gave a beggar at your back door. To 
a newspaperman, it's a "news release** 
put out by a publicity man seeking 
favorable mention for his client. 
There never is any charge to anyone 
for a news i;em or story. News space 
is not for sale; it's to inform readers. 

A "line** to some people is fast talk, 
to cUters merchandise^ to odiers 
something to use in catching fish. To 
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a ocwspapcrman it*s the biggest head- 
line on Page 1. Sonic newspapermen 
call h a •^banncr" or a ••flag." What- 
ever the term, it's the top story of the 
day in the news editor's judgment. 

MOiGUE Morgue refers to two things in news- 
paper talk. To a police reporter, it*s 
the place where police ofHcials take 
bodies. It*s also a slang term for a 
newspaper ubrary« The Hawaii News- 
paper Agency library contains an 
almost countless amount of materia! 
and iriformation about persons and 
events. Every page of every issue of 
both The Advertiser and the Star- 
Bulletin is reproduced on microfilm. 
In addition there sire thousands of 
clippings takeq from issues of the 
paper and thousands of pictures of 
individuals and news events. 

raOOF A newspaper proof is a print taken 
from type for the purpose of correc- 
tion or examination before the paper 
goes to press. Sevt> at proofs are made 
of each story. One is read and com- 
pared with the original story by 
proofreaders to catch errors made 
when the story was set in type. Other 
proofs go to the copy desk where the 
story was edited and headlined, to 
the managing editor for mformation. 
Despite all the checking that is done 
on proofs, newspapers sometimes 
contain errors. The aicn ard women 
who produce the papers try to make 
them perfect products but, since there 
are scores of thousands of words of 
news every day, iVs not an ea^y task. 

tEWRITE Iq some newspaper offices* a rewrite- 
man does just what the titlt implies. 
He rewrites copy. In most newspaper 
offices, his job is much more impor- 
tant. Because papers are published 
when news is breaking, many re- 
porters on beats such as police head- 
quarters don*t have the time to return 
to the office to write their stories. 
They phone tfie details to a **reHTite- 
man.^ He actually writes the story^ 
often checking other reporters or 
news sources for additional details. 

MOP COLOR ROP color is a phrase being used 
increasingly in the newspaper busi- 
ness. It's an abbreviation of ""run of 
paper^ color. It means that a news- 
paper can print color or colors on 
any page at a*^y time. 
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At home, a newspaper engraver uses 
a screen just like you do — to keep 
flies cut. In his work, though, a 
screen helps him reproduce pictures. 
If you'll look at a newspaper picture 
under a microscope, you*ll discover 
thousands of tiny dots» some black, 
some gray, some white. The en- 
graver^s "screen'* determines Which 
dots are to be which color and it also 
enables Wm to reproduce pictures. 

A newspaper •*slotman^ is the copy 
editor who passes on all stories be- 
fore tliey go to the composing room 
to be set in type. He's called a slot- 
man because he traditionally sits in 
the ''slot'* of a U-shaped desk with 
other copy readers on the outside of 
the -U.~ * 

Telegraph news is another newspaper 
phrase that doesn't mean what it says. 
It refers not to neu'S about telegraph 
companies or even news delivered by 
Western Union. It's news provided to 
newspapers by press associations — 
news from all over the world. The 
phrase ^Helegraph** news originated 
half a ccntur>* ago when national and 
international nevs w*as transmitted 
betv. cen telegraphers using the Nforse 
Code. Today that news comes into 
Honolulu from the United Press In- 
ternational and from the Associated 
Press on teletype machines. 

To a newspaperman it's the way to 
indicate the end of a story. He writes 
30 when he*s completed his writing. 
The origin of its use goes back to 
the days when national and inter- 
national news was transmitted by 
telegraphers using the Morse Code. 
"30*' was their symbol for the end 
of a story, **77'* meant "best re- 
gaixls'' and ''88'* stood for 'love and 
kisses."" 

A turtle in newspaper conversation 
isn't the kind you find in the. sea. It*s 
a waist-high, heavy metal table on 
whfch pages of type are put together 
in the composing room. Each "turtle"* 
must support mote than 90 pounds 
of weight wfien the page of type is 
put together. On t)ie front page of 
your dafly newspaper there may be 
more than i,000 separate pieces of 
type, each oif which must be in its 
proper place. 
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SOME MORE IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER TERMS 



AP — Abbreviation for Associated Press. 
ASSIGNMENT — A story that a reporter has been 
Uctafled to cover. 

BANNKR — A headline in large letters running 
across the entire width of the first page. 
BODY TYPE— Type used in the story, not in the 
beadlinc. 

BYLINE— Name of the Wi ier. 
CAPS — Abbreviation for capital letters. 
CAPTION — A title or explanatory note accompany- 
ing a picture. 

CITY DESK— The center of the news gathering 

operation— where the city editor and his assistants 

direct reporters and read copy. 

CITY ROOM — (Newsroom) Where the reporters 

work. 

COMPOSE--T0 set type. 

COPY — All manuscript or printed matter prepared 
for printing. 

COPYkt.ADRR---A newspaper worker who cor- 
rects or edits cop> written by rc]>oi tcrs. He may also 
write the headline for it. 

COVER~To get n!l the facts for a news report and 
write it up. 

CUB — A beginning, inexperienced reporter. 
DATE LINT. — The line at the beginning cf a story 
giving the place and dale of the reported event. 
DUMMY — A diagram or layout of a newspaper 
page» showing the placement of stories, headlines 
and pictures. 

EM AND PICA*— Units of measure for printed 
matter. 

FEATURE — A distinctive or prominent article, 
story or picture. 

FEATURE SI OR Y— A story in which the interest 
lies in some ftrtor other than the news value. An 
elaboraticn of some specific point in a news story. 
FILLER — A stor>' with little news value, used to 
fill space. 

FLONG — A sheet of heavy paper built up in layers, 
used in making a '^dry** mat or matrix in stereotyping. 
GALLEY — An oblong, metal tray with upright sides 
for holding type. 

GALLEY PROOF— A proof from type on a galley 
before the type is made up in pages. 



• HEADLINE — An explanatory title line over an 
anicle in a newspaper. 

KILL — ^To strike out copy or take out type not to 
be printed. 

LAYOUT (Dummy) — A plan which indicates to 
the printer where to put each of the stories and 
advertisements. 

LEAD — ^The first few sentences or the first para- 
graph or two of a news story containing the sum-* 
mary or the introduction to the story* (Pronounced 
*'lccd"). 

LINOTYPE—A typesetting machine that casts solid 
lines of type called slugs from molten metal It is 
operated either manually by pres>ing keys on a key- 
board much like a typewriter or automatically, by 
feeding pre-punched tape into a special machine 
attached to the linotype. 

MAKE-UP — The arrangement of stories, headlines 
and pictures into columns and pages in preparation 
for printing. 

MASTHEAD — 1 he matter printed in every issue of 
a newspaper or journal* stating the title, ownership, 
management, subscription and advertising rates. 
MAT (Matrix) — Usually a laminated **papier- 
mache** flong (see above) with impression of metal 
page form and contents. 

NEWSPRINT — 1 he paper on which newspapers arc 
printed. 

PROOFREADER— One who reads proof and marks 
the errors. 

PUBLICITY — Advertising disguised as news, or an* 
nouncenients having some news value (business, 
clubs, etc.). generally prepared by the advertiser or 
agency employed by him.- 

RELEASE — To specify the publication of a story 
on or after a specific date. 

SET — ^Type is set when it is arranged in words and 
lines in metal. 

STEREOTYPE— A plate made by taking a mold 
from a mat. Tne plate goes on the press for printing 
the pages. 

STYLE ROOK—The printed book of rules on typo- 
graphical style to be followed by the newspaper*} 
reporters, editors and printers. 
SUBHEAD — Headings used in body of story to 
break the monotony of a solid column. 



THE ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EDITORS ASSOCIATION HAS ESTABLISHED A 
CRITERIA THAT ENABLES A GOOD NEWSPAPER TO JEDGE ITS OWN PERFORMANCE 
AND THAT GIVES THE PUBLIC A GUIDELINE TO JUDGE ITS COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER. 



A GOOD NEWSPAPER 

A good newspaper prints the important news and provides the information, comment, 
and guidance that is most useful to is readers. 

It reports fully and explains the meaning of local, national, and international 
events which are of major significance in its own community. Its editorial comment 
provides an informed opinion on matters of vital concern to its readers. 

By reflecting the total image of its own community in its news coverage and 
by providing wise counsel in its editorials, a good newspaper becomes a public 
conscience. It also must be lively, imaginative, and original; it must have a 
sense of humor, and the power to arouse keen interest. 

To implement these principles of good editing requires a skilled staff, an 
attractive format, adequate space for news and comment, and a sound business 
foundation. 

The staff must possess the professional pride and competence necessary to 
breathe life and meaning into the daily record of history. Good writing must be 
combined with an effective typographical display of copy and pictures to capture 
the full drama and excitement of the day's news. Good printing is essential. 

News and comment of most immediate interest and importance to the local community 
shall have priority for the available space, which will depend on the size and 
resources of the newspaper. 

To assure a financially strong and independent publication, and one that is 
competitive with other media, a good newspaper must maintain sffective circulation, 
advertising, and promotion departments. 

Finally, a good newspaper should be guided in the publication of all material 
by a concern for truth, the hallmark of freedom, by a concern for human decency 
and human betterment, and by a respect for the accepted standards of its own 
community. 

CRITERIA OF A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
A good newspaper may judge its own performance — and be judged — by the criteria that foL 

ACCURACY 

The newspaper shall: 

Exert maximum effort to print the truth in all news situations. 
Strive for completeness and objectivity. 

Guard against carelessness, bias, or distortion by either emphasis or omission. 
Correct promptly errors of fact for which the newspaper is responsible. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The newspaper shall: , . , irxft^-roat at all times. 

Use mature and considered judgment in the public interest at ail 



Select, edit, and display news on the basis of its significance and its 
genuine usefulness to the public* 

Edit news affecting public morals with candor and good taste and avoid an 
imbalance of sensational, preponderantly negative, or merely trivial news. 

Accent when possible a reasonable amount of news which illustrates the values 
of compassion^ self-sacrifice, heroism, good citizenship, and patriotism. 

Clearly define sources of news, and tell the reader when competent sources 
cannot be identified. 

Respect rights of privacy. 

Instruct its staff members to conduct themselves with dignity and decorum. 
INTEGRITY 

The newspaper shall: 

Maintain vigorous standards of honesty and fair play in the selection and 
editing of its content as well as in all relations with news sources and the public. 

Deal dispassionately with controversial subjects and treat disputed issues 
with impartiality. 

Practice humility and tolerance in the face of honest conflicting opinions 
or disagreement. 

Provide a forum for the exchange of pertinent comment and criticism, especially 
if it is in conflict with the newspaper *s editorial point of view. 
Label its own editorial views or expressions of opinion. 

LEADERSHIP j 

The newspaper shall: 

Act with courage in serving the public. 

Stimulate and vigarously support public officials, private groups, and 
individuals in crusades and campaigns to increase the good works and eliminate 
the bad in the community. 

Help to protect all rights and privileges guaranteed by law. 

Serve as a constructive critic of government at all levels, provide leadership 
for necessary reforms or innovations, and expose any misfeasance In office or any 
misuse of public power. 

Oppose demagogues and other selfish and unwholesome interests regardless of 
their size or influence. 
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CANONS OF JOURNALISM 
Tlie American Society of Newspaper Editors 



The priiT4ary function of newspapers is to communicate to the 
human race \;hat its members do, feel^ and think. U'ournalisn:^ 
therefore, demands of its practitioners the widest range of 
intelligence, oi* knowledge, and of experience, as well as 
natural and trained powers of observation and reasoning. To 
its opportunities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked its 
obligations as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of codifying sound practice 
and aspirations of American journalism, these canons are set 
forth . 



I. 

RESPONSIBILITY- -The right of a newspaper 
to attract and hold readers is restricted 
by nothing but considerations of public 
welfare. The use a newspaper makes of 
the share of public attention it gains 
serves to determine its sense of respons- 
ibility, which it shares with every 
member of its staff. A journalist who 
uses his power to any selfish or other- 
wise unworthy purpose is faithless to a 
hig^ trust. 

II. 

FRilEDOM OF THE PRESS- -Freedom of the 
press is to be guarded as a vital richt 
of irankind. It is the unquestionable 
right to discuss whatever is not expli- 
citly forbidden by law, including the 
wisdom of any restrictive statute* 

III. 

INDEPEl^roENCE- -Freedom from all obliga- 
tions except that of fidelity to the 
public interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any private interest 
contrary to the general welfare, for 
vrhatever reason, is not compatible 
with honest journalism . So-called 
news communications from ]^.rivate 
sources should not bo published with- 
out public notice of their source or 
else substantiation of their claims 
to value as news, both in form and 
substance . 
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2. Partisanship in editorial comment, 
which knowingly departs from the 
truth, does violence to the best 
spirit of American journalism; in 
the news column it is subversive of 
a fundamental principle of the pro- 
fession. 

IV. 

SINCERITY, TRUTHFULNESS^ ACCURACY— Good 
faith with the reader is the foundation 
of all journalism worthy of the name . 

1. By even' consideration of good 
faith a newspaper is constrained to 
be truthful. It is not to be 
excused for lack of thorou^ness or 
accuracy within its control, or 
failure to obtain command of these 
essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted 
by the contents of the articles 
which they surmount. 

V. 

IMPARTIALITY- -Sound prac t ice makes 
clear distinction between news and 
expressions of opinion . News reports 
should be free from opitiion or bias of 

any kind. 
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1. This rule does :iOt apply to so- 
called sroc ial crticles unn-.istah- 
ably clevotod to advocacy or cha- 
rat/tevized l\v a sipna^ure author- 
izin{5 the writer's ova conclusions 
and intei'pretat ion . 

VI. 

FAI.H PLAY- -A newspaper should not 
publish unofficial charges affecting 
reputation or i;;oral character without 
opportunity gi'-^^^ to the accused to he 
heard ; right practice demands the 
gi\/ing of such opportunity in all cases 
of serious accucatlo.i outside judicial 
pr-oceedings . 

1 . A newspaper should not invade 
private rights or feeling::^ without 
sure warrant of public right as 
distiuguiched frox public curi- 
osity. 

2. It is the privilepp^ as it is the 
duty, of a :ij:wspaper to make prompt 
and complete correction of its own 
serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, v;h?i.Gver their origin • 

VJI. 

DECEKC\'--A n^7s^)aper cannot escape con- 
viction of ini^i ic::iity il", while pro- 
fessing high mora] purpose^ it supplies 
incentivvji-i tj V.r. ^ -conduct, such as are 
be Vow.^d ri: d^^ai?.G of crime and 
vice , publ:\cat vDr. of ^vhich is not 
deiTonr:trat)Ay i ov 'ch-j ;.vneral good . 
La.:/ving aut/iorx^.y ^ r- trnf'orcr its canons 
of joui'r.al * ^un htt-ie prer't^n^ vA can but 
exproj:^'- the noje l.^^at deliberate 
par.de rin^; to v! • ':)u^ i nr- t i.ncto V7ill 
encounter -^f /e-"tiv.':? vublic disapproval 
or yi'3ld to oh:? i!il'lu:*nce of a prepon-- 
derant prof^^ss^'-na-L con^'rhnDtion . 
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YOUR NEWSPAPER 
A Living Textbook 



The dally newspaper is a highly effective supplementary text. It's 
current; it deals in reality; it's part of the adult world. 

There is nothing a teacher cannot teach a roomful of youngsters if she 
has newspapers and imagination* Hawaii's teachers alone have so many ideas 
for better teaching using the newspaper that is impossible to catalog them 



This section of your Idea Kit touches on first a few ideas* They are 
only .easers. You will find you have dozens more of your own, once you start 
using the newspaper* You will also find that ideas developed by other 
teachers are easily adaptable to different grades and different levels of 
ability- 

The newspaper in your classroom provides motivation to the reluctant 
reader; makes mathematics real to every child; brings history alive in the 
social studies class; gives a purpose to writing; aids in the development of 
critical analysis; gives a broader understanding of what is happening in 
the world. 

Moreover, it can be marked, cut up> torn up, taken apart. Tomorrow 
you'll have a new text. It won't be easier to use than a standard text but 
it will help you do a much better job — and that's what teaching is all 
about . 
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Newspaper in the Classroom 



An Educational Project of the Hawaii Newspaper Agency 
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TAKIS IT SLOWLY I 



Now you're ready to start. You have lots of 
background infonration yourself ^ you're excited about 
what you can do with a new buL fanraliar medium; you 
have newspapers for your class. 




Whether you are going to teach about the 
newspaper or whether you are going to introduce 
it to your youngsters as a supplementary text, 
take it slowly* 




Do not assume that because the children see the paper at home everyday, they 
know all about it. They doi/t* They will need help sorting out infornoation; they'll 
need help finding and using the index; they'll need help learning the difference 
between the news columns and the editorial columns. You* 11 be surprised how many 
children think that COD in an ad means ''Come on down" or that a free press means the 
papers are given away at no cost. 

V/hat your students read in the newspaper and, even more important, how they 
evaluate what they read, will be the basis for most of their major decisions. It's 
up to you to teach them how to make best use of this medium. 

A dozen hints from teachers follow. All come from Hawaii; all from teachers 
who have learned as they have taught. 




^ 1. Have plenty of background about the paper - how its 

put together, what it covers, who makes what decisions, 
the responsibilities that go with freedom to print, news- 
^ , paper terrr.inology, how news is gathered and so on^ 

2. Supply enough papers for each child in your class, just 
as you would a textbook. Then build up enthusiasm for 
this new text before you start using it. A bulletin board, a speaker, a film 
are all ways to do this. 

3* If your students are very young - or just r:,essy - staple the sections together. 

k. On the first day you liave papers, let the students read anything they want and 
talk about what they have read. You'll find out an awful lot about your students 
as well as stimulating interest in the paper. 

5. Arrange a plant tour either for real or on film. Tell your class what it will 

see; then discuss later what it has seen. 

6. Examine the i:aper page by page and section by section so that the students will 
understand the four functionr of the paper to give facts, to give opinion, to 
serve, and to entertain. This will help them understand the kinds of \;riting in 
a newspaper^ also. 
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7* Develop a class newspaper, published at least three times during the year, 
based on a real paper • 

8* Don't rush through a newspaper unit* The free press is an integral and 

influential part of our society* It deserves more than a two-week unit; so do 
your students* 

9» Don't skip background information when you are using the newspaper to teach math, 
language arts, social studies, science. Your students need to know about the 
paper to use it best; you need to know about it to feel comfortable using it. 

10. Don't try to avoid the comics or the sensational. You read the sensational 
first; so will your students. Your job is to put it into context and to build 
on whatever they are interested in. 

11. Use newspapers as an on-going part of the curriculum. They are the only text most 
students will continue to read whe.i they n^i-^Q Iirough school. 

12. Attend any workshops or seminars available on using the newspaper. They provide 
an excellent forum for the exchange of ideas between practicing teachers. They 
keep you in touch with both newspaper people and other teachers. 
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X)OD*T AVOID TRS COtCLCSl 



Conies and cartoons faslnate youngsters. For one thlngi they are 
iBterettings for another^ th<sy are - eonetioee - forbidden. 

Don't feel you sliould avoid the eotnies. If you've put theic in the 
ril^t perspective in the paper • at the back - then you can put them in the 
ri^t perspective in the classroom. But they are part of the At&eriean way 
of lifie and should not be ignored vhen you can do so ouch with them. 

tThey are ideal for teaching sequence . 

Save children cut a cosic strip into fraioes^ 
nix then up> then put then in sequence 
Justifying the order. If the children can- 
not read, leave the bubbles in; if they can, 
take then out. This is i<*'%al for seat vork. 
Have several sets cut up and put in envelopes. 

Have children tell the story in their own 
vordSi following froa one fraice to the next. 

tet thorn nake up their o^m comic strips, using the children in the 
classroom or caking up entirely new characters. 

Laneuafls Arts ; 

Teach concise writing and direct quo« 
tat ion by taking out the bubbles and 
having children write their own. 





Bave each child paste a comic strip on 
a large piece of paper. Have them 
write the conversation underneath in 
quotation carks. 

ji^frjrHave students make a word bank froe new 
words appearing in the comic strip. 

Role play a comic strip for fun and also for oral work. 

Have children draw their own strip. Decide first what sort of story 
it will tell. 

Examine comic strips to find out whether they are funny, sad, teach 
a lesson, predict the future » examine a social problem. 

Bave the students write the story of a comic strip In their own 
words. 
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Cartoons: 



Science: 



Take a science fiction comic strip. Decide 
vhether the predictions will coae true. 

List things appearing now in comic strips 
which nay be part of the future. Have 
students talk about these and explain their 
own views . 

List new words appearing in coaic atrlps. 
Sec if childi'en can find them in the news 
columns . 



Editorial cartoons are excellent for introducing youn|t«yrs/to the editorial 
pagp. Even very young children can see that a cartoon is more thai[i Just a ^unny 
picture. Older children, with only a little h§lp* carLA* 
interpret cartoons very well. Save cartoons. i » yr >^ 

ir lat^r^e. \ /L 



You can always put them on transparencies for 



Here are a few things you mi^t do: 




Relate the editorial cartoon to either the 
wi'itten editorial or to the appropriate news vk^ 
story. Discuss why one is in pictui'e form, y/ 

Teach s^nnbollBm from cartoons. / '(^ 

Introduce the discussion of a diff icult fsubjoct through aa'editorinl 
cartoon. It doesn't soem so difficult hegun this way. / 

(f / if 
Use the overhead projector often to make ^est use of cartoons you hav< 

saved. With these, you can folloCr a poMtical race^again after it^is 

over. Students might make come interes^iing deductions about govej-nnient 

and about elections and about persuasion from them. 

Have students write 'air' editorial bascid-on-e-cartcp 

Remove any writing, 
ttxxi a cartoon and^^^M y j^^^ 
have ctueents J/ f^'^j' H 

write their orfn. X/ b *^ 
Compare with the / 





original. 




Use the editorial cartoon as the basis for u debate. Pick a subject in 
which the students arc particularly int^estod and^youtl'l have trouble j 
getting them to stop talkintrand-.thereby^le^rning ej^'^ess themselvea'. 

If possible^ have your students Interview a cartoonist. /¥inS"6ilt /V,'"-.VJ 
how he works, how he gets h3s ideas. Have students... draw''their own. L^^^' 



Follow a oouiic strip for two or three weeks (or have committees 
where children pick tlieir ov/n) ; write the ending of a particular 
episode . 

Social Studies : 

Find places where comic strip characters are supposed to live* Have 
children \7ork in committees and give reports to the class on those 
places . 

Look for a comic strip dealing v/ith a problerr. of Goeiety^ such as 
Rex Morgan and drugs. Use this as a jumping-of point for discussion 
about drugs. 

Have youngsters find out all the jobs that comic strip characters 
have. Do people in their own community have the sarre sort of jobs? 
Take a comic strip from another country — e.g. Andy Capp. V/hy is 
the language different? Where does the action take place? \7hat 
can you learn about the country from the comic strip? 

Have children make up a comic strip from the time of Columbus or 
some other historical figure they are studying. 

Mathematics : 

Teach right angles, parallel lines, horizontal and vertical lines, 
diagonals from the comic strips. 

Work out math problems based on something in the strip • 

What percental of the paper is devoted to comics? What percentage 
of the page? 

Teach measurements from* using the ruler to measure lengths and 
depths . 

Teach dates from the dates appearing on each strip. Have children 
find these . 
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pur *'BAD" NSWS IN CONTEXT 

If « newspaper did not print accounts of the murders, the tcid accidents, 
the IranJc robberies, the hold-ups, it would not be rtsad. The violence would 
still happew; It wouldn't go away because we ignored it in print. 

Kews by its natur^: is generally bad. There's noth-lng 889,000 in 
newsvorthy about ell the cars proceeding smoothly over the » % f a^i* 

Pali each aorning bringing people to work in Honolulu. It IV*'' V Vito^ 
is newsworthy., hovrever, if ona of there goes oyer the Pali, p 1* 
And the readers have the right to know about it so that tl:e •^*«t^|||;y 
they can avoid a similar accident. K ^ 

If your houfe is robbed, you nay not want it in the i ^ 4je 
paper. But it*o to the interest of your neighbors to j ♦ » 
have this piece of news so that they can protect them- Airi5i>rl Lot 
selves afi^iinst a slicilar robbery. * 

Don't expect your class not tt* read the sensational* 
news. Thafs what you read flFit in the paper; that's /^St'^? fte 
what they will read first . ^j,.^^,, * /« 

your job is to put the so-call^-d bad news in j^fatriy'S''* ""^^ 

context. It's your Job to Know that all kinds of other 

things arc happening and it's your job to know why the newspaper headlines the 
robbery instead of the girl scout avard winner. 

A bad news story can be the spring board for all sorts of interesting 
learaing activities. 

Let the studentc read whatever they want to read the first day you have 
the papers. Let then: talk about what they have read. Many of tbj« will 
express opinions which will surprise you. 

A particularly horrible murder aay be Just the lead you need to get your 
students interested In law enforceoent; into penalties for crices; into the 
operation of tho police I'orce as part of city Kovcrnncent; into statistics 
about criwe rate and how murders coscpare percentage -wise with other crlres. 
You nay bring in georraphy if the story happened on the Mainland, You can 
teach tict-j zanes and distances and relative temperatures if you are smart 
enough to take advantaes of the interest of the students in the story. 

A front page story about irarijvana at a local high school will be reed 
a lot ttore thoroughly than a front page story about a new type of scheduling 
at the same school. 

But the wise teacher will be able to t»5ach a lot more about health from 
a story on drugs than from a health book. 
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The death of a patient after g heart transpler.t jtay a aad story but 
the icpltcatlons of discoveries in tnedicine, nev vocabulary, a discussion of 
how the vhole body functions add a vhole new diitension to the story from the 
standpolDt of the teacher. 

In a newspaper, you h?ive the ideal inedium for thouehtful discussion end 
understanding of violence. Newspapers generally treat such things in depth 
and the vise teacher, interested in teaching values as well as In facts, 
will encouraee ber students to read such stories thoroughly* to look at both 
aides of the story, to evaluate and Judge- 

A teacher - or a stadeiit - who says there is only t^A news In the 
newspaper is only giving a poor excuse for not taking the tiaa to read either 
the whole story or th<* whole paper. 

Have stud<i:nts find "good" news and keep a file of it. There is core In 
every issue o1* th** paper than you expect. Because it*s not as eyecatching, 
it* 8 overlooked. 

Follow a crime story with a visit to a court, with an invitation to a 
Judge to come and talk to your class or an Invitation to a policeman. Have 
your student;; vril^e the ending to nn utifinished scnsatiotial story. 

If a prisrner escar-'^s, have a cotrrKlttec find out all it can alout 
conditions at the prison, how cany other prisoners have escaped, how cany 
have been recaptured, v»ho runs the priscii systeiv ' 

Involve then: enougii in all tbf» activities tuat s-irround a crico and they 
will b*»coaie so inteieste'l and learn so Buch that the reporting of the crlce 
Itself becotws just on© thing ainong ncany others. 

If soicethinc draitatic l-.appens that your students have seen, have their 
write reports of what they saw. Compare these. Discuss why they are 
different. If the event has also cade the newspapers, use this as a ceans 
of iari'oving writing, improving observation, icproving listening. 



Whatever you do, do not encourage your 
students to hide their heads in the r«nd. 
You are educating tlv?ra to rceet the world 
and the world, whether ve like it or not, 
contains curderers and peddlers of 
drugs and people who drive when they 
shculdn't and kill other people. 



And don*t use the excuse of "bad" news 
not to use the newspaper. If you do, you 
too »re being an ostrich and you can't be an 
ostrich end a good Iftach^r all at the sane tifcc. 
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IT'S REVSR TOO EARLY TO START 



Vevspapert In klnderaarten? Yee, say rcany Hawaii teachers. 

"He don't challenee children enough, even in the loMtaX elenentary 
gmdee,** they say. "The children cooe to school with a great deal of 
Inforsatlo:! fsalned from television. Wn hand them a book which does not 
relate to any of the things they already know and we lose thea to boredos*** 

A group of teachers at Barber* s Point In 1967 
decided to do soicething about it. They concpiled 
a booiaet, available throu^^ the Hawaii Newspaper 
Agencyj on using the newspaper to teach kindergairten 
and first grade. 

Their rationale is that the oev/spaper is familiar, 
adult, and interesting. It's never too early to 
introduce them to the teediun) which will influence 
their lives. 

These teachers have found that there is much in the 
eevspaper even very yoiuig children are interested in* 
They have fomid that cutting out letters, for instance, 
ocakes it easier for the children to learn the letters; 
that putting together their own naises from big head- 
lines or advert isetsent type teaches then faster than 
any other itethods. ^ 

Do two things for your very young children. Staple 
the pages of the paper together for ease of handling, 
lict the children sit or lie on the floor to work with 
the paper. Also, as with older children, let theos 
find 80(cething that interests them and talk about it. 
You'll find some non-verbal children becoming very 
tallcative; you'll also learn a lot about the youngsters 
in your class. 




Here are a few things the children can do: 

♦ learn to count by turning the pages, 

♦ Learn top from bottoa, left from ri^it, up from down, front 
from back by working with the newspaper. 

• Learn to tcatch capital and ssall latters. 

* Find the letter starting the child's own naooe. Match this with 
other words in the newspaper. 

^ Learn to cdor within the lines by using the comics 
and cartoons. 

* Learn to classify articles by cutting out all the fruit, all 
the automobiles, all the houses, all the meu or women. 

« Build a family from pictures in the paper. 



* Cut out pictures of all the people who help in the conmunity - 
firerr.eii^ policemen, doctors and so on - and put them on the 
bulletin beard • 

* Have an oral nev/spaper with the children being reporters by 
telling storie;-^. 

* Look, at a picture in the paper. Talk about what*s in it and 
what story it tells. 

* Find sets to teach numbers, e.c* five spoons in an ad; eight 
handbags; three houses and so on. Put these on charts with 
both the numler and the word* 

^ Decide whnt comic strip characters are sayii.g* Or cut up the 
fraxes of a comic strip and have the childrei: put them togethe: 
in sequence. 

By the time a child starts school, he is av;are that a nevspaper comes 
to the house everyday. It's never too early to start showing him how this 
important medium* can be useful to him. 
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MOTIVATION FOR EEADIKG 



"No big seventh grader who can't read vants to be seen carrying around 
'Six Ducks in a Pond' but he's proud to be seen reading the newspaper." 

*"Ihe boys in isy class all told ice that they could not read.... but I soon 
found that they could read the sports pages and the surfing column." 

Two different teachers one an English teacher, the other a teacher 
of educable mentally retarded children ~- with the same problem — how to 
entice their students to want to read. 

Both solved it with the newspaper. Claude Lineberx7> the first teacher, 
found that his slow readers liked to find things they understood and were 
interested in the paper. Mrs. Mee Qual Loo, the second teacher, seized on 
the outdoor interests of her special class as the base from which to attack 
their reading probleucs. 

It was the base from which to attack other problems also. Fot instance > 
Mrs. Loo had been trying to teach percentages for some time without much luck. 
Then one of her boys who had becoae proud of reading other sections of the 
newspaper brought in a 3ylvia Porter column which mentioned how many houses 
In every hundred in the United States have outdoor batlirooins. Mrs. Loo tau^^t 
perceutagiss there and then. The students were interested; because they were 
interested the understanding and the answers came more easily. 

Many children are not given enough motlvaticm to read. Or they have a 
bad teacher early in their lives and they never recover. 

Sometimes showing them the need to read and then making them proud of 
their accomplishment is all that is necessary. A child who thinks he's missing 
out on something by not reading will wanli to read. A child who is proud of 
what he is doing will do better. 

Here are some things you mi^^t try: 



* Make the newspaper itself as exciting as possible so that the 
student will want to read. It is an exciting business - build 
on this. Have soo^one from the paper talk to your class; take 
YOur class on a plant tour; borrow films from the Agency. 

* Have enouc^ papers for each student. Oive them the same sense of 
pride in havii^g a newspaper of their own each day as you give 
them when you hand out a new textbook. 

* Let them read anything they want the first day and talk about it . 

« Ask them to imagine that they cannot read and no-ooe in their 
family can read. Then have them decide how they'd go about buying 
a used car or a bicycle or whatever interests them. 




* Btetve boye aake reports to the class on yAmX is going on in 
sports; have girls i&ake repoirks on flashion and social news. 

* Find out enoug)i about one particular important story (e.g* a 
bank robbery or the assassination of President Kennedy) to icake 
it interesting and exciting for your class. 

« Teach them how to discover things for themselves from the paper > 
e.g. what is playing at the movies; ^^o won the gaioe the previous 
Saturday; how most hi# school students wear their hair; ^^y a 
particular accident happened the previous nifi^t. 

* Have students play reporter^ making sure they understand that 
every time they tell anyone about anything^ they are being 
reporters . 

* Show them how important reading is to buying a house, shopping 
for groceries > looking at the muumuu ads, knowing about an 
election, finding a pet. 



The liewspaper has built-in motivation. It is reality. It deals in 
problems students are interested in. It is part of the adult world of which 
the student cannot wait to be a part* It's today and yesterday and tomorrow - 
not a hundred years ago. It has something in it for everyone. 
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TS/»CHIHG CURRHIU iSVSTxTS 



Por social studice particularly for current events the nevspaper 
1» Indispensable. No teacher can teach cuiTcni events or Aaerican probleios 
adequately without ncwispdi>ers in his classroon: each day. 

It is beccaloc iroFci*ative that we teach less about the War of 1812 and 
«ore about the vars in our own cities. 

The Weekly Reader is no substitute fcr the dally newspaper. Neither 
is the news n:a©i2ine. Both look at what has already happenedj neither at 
events as they &ro happening. 

If yoo'rc teaching current events, don't fall into the bring-a-clipping- 
to-cehool trap. No good teacher believes for a ainute that the child who 
brings a clipping from the aorninc paper to school knows v?hat it's about. 

The child cuts • or more frequently tears - it out as he's leaving the 
house and th» fact that it carce from tbo paper is about all be kno\;s about it. 

A current events period (p.nd you should hav3 one every day) needs icuch 
planning and oucJi -follow-up. It also requires that the teacher hianelf be 
veH«infor«p<3 . This should be no problem for the teacher who is really doing 
his best to educate the. child for tho future. 

Approaciied properly, the current events period can be the cr.oat stlMulatlng 
and Interesting time of the day. It cen also be fun - both for you and for your 
students . 

Here are a few ideas you icig^it try: 

* Play news bingo. Have cards like regular bingo cards. Ack qu'sstions 
from the day's news requiring one -word ansv»ers. Have students write 
the answers and put them on the appropriate squares . 

Cut out large headlines but ellT.iimto soce of the letters. 
Hrve a contest each rcorning to build the right he^idlinea. 

w i Po tioa 
Tops ,000 Mark 

Have students Identify pictures of naen and women iu the news, 
either orally or by writing about the». 

Divide the class into teams. Have one tea© ack questions about 
news of the day; have the other tean answer. Alternate. 

30 
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* Divide into boy- girl tearcs. Have boys i«ad headlines, girls 
•upply the outline of the story and vice versa. 

* Play "Let^s Outguess Harry Lyons." Througjiout the veek have 
students keep a list of stories that they think will appear 
In the Harry Lyons* Monday roundup in the Advertiser. Have 
students keep score. Give stars or other prizes. 

With a more advanced class, you can do the same thing. Debate vhy a 
a certain story vas included or left out. 

* Have class follow a controversial subject. Have them bring to class 
stories about the subject j editorials pro and con; letters to the 
editor. Build a bulletin board, dividing fact from opinion. 

Divide class into coaaittees . 
Assign topics in the nev?3 for 
eacli ccwsittee to follov? and 
report on to the class. 
Question those vho listen to 
mike sure they are learning. 



Have one cortmittee each wselL 
role -ploy a local story. 
Encourage the rest of the 
class to ask questions 
and seek further InforcatioD. 

Have a debate on a contro-*' 
versial issue - or hold an 
election after following 
the election caapaigns of 
t\/o candidates. 

Use exciting stories as 
springboards to learning. 
For instance, from a report 
of a bad accident lead the 
class into 5!;u<iy of the coiurts, police protection, statistics on crises 
crime prevention, safety rules and ho\i to follow them. This can bo 
done by essigriing committees and having them report. Make sure that 
eacIi ccwmittee tcember does his share of the work. 

* Have a period on Friday v;hen the students discuss the outstanding 
nevs of the week. 

* Or have a television news session each \7eek where a roundup of the 
week's news is given in broadcast style. 
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WRITING FOR A PURPOSS 



The only re&so« for any writlnc is to have it read. If it's not read, 
it sioply becomes black oarks on a vhite sheet of paper. 

If the writing in a newspaper is not read, the newspaper will soon be 
out of business. The paper therefore supplies the best basis for teaching 
children to vrlte for a purpose. 

Generally speaking, students graduate from high school unable to write 
so that it vill be read. Too tcany teachers feel that the longer a sentence 
is the better it is and that, if soceone writes something, someone else 
should read it. 

Children do a lot of writing in some classes 
but they write for the wrong reason --to get a 
grade, to please the teacher, to test their 
spelling, to find out how tliey use 
adjectives. Vhis is not enough. 




The emphasis must be changed if we are to 
develop good writintJ. Students must be taught ' '/ 'V-jS*-^ 

to write for a particular audience. The aim of all y^'t^s!^ 

their writing must be to entice someone to read it. * *' 




It must eritice tho reader In Just the same vay a novspapor entices a 
reader into the story. 

Kewopaper vriting is not the same thoughout the paper. It coamunicates 
different thincs to different people and uses different techniques to get 
the (cessages across • It therefore supplies the test ocdel there is to 
students want inc and needing to becotce skilled in corcaunications. 

Let's Icoic at some newspaper audiences and some of the vays writing 
differs* 

There^e the audience that vants facts - clear, straigjitfor^./ard, ccnclse 
facts. News writing is clear, stralghforward, concise and factual. 

There's the audience that vants to examine issues ^ preferably in depth. 
Editorial writioc does this* It examines tlie icsue and draws a conclusion. 
The conclusion is the opinion of the editor and of the lafer but the audience 
stay reach a different conclusion. 
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There *s the audience that wants to be amused* So the newspaper has its 
colucnists, its cartoonists, its comic strips, its writers of the horoscope* 
The writing will be different because the purpose is different* 

There* s an audience for the sports pages; another for the fashion news; 
another for the food section or the stamp column. A sports story has languagje 
all its own, and the student only understands it because he has grown up with 
the sports pages. 

Examine the differences between a sports headline and the headline on a 
fashion story or on a front page story. You'll teach more about English 
usage from one headline than you will in a week from a textbook. 

There is another important audience - the audience for advertising. 
The most important news items in a paper on one particular morning may be the 
price of muumuus downtown. Ads are written to attract the attention of buyers 
and, if the writing is such that buyers are not attracted, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the communication. 

The point is that if the whole newspaper were vnritten in editorial style, 
only those who wanted to read in depth would read it. The same thing is true 
of students. If all their writing outside the classroom follows one fonrat, 
most of it is not going to be read. 

The newspaper offers models for letter-writing; for advertiisng 
writing; for applying for a job or selling a house; for filling in coupons; 
for expository writing; for argument; for humorous writing; for use of 
idiom; for reviews and interviews. 

What's more - what is written gets read, not just because it is there 
but because people want to read it . This is what you should aim for with 
your students - to have them write so that someone x^ants to read it. 
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MAKING MATH REAL 



A teacher at Valpahu Intermediate School has provided the copy for 
two booklets published by the Hawaii Kewspapei Agency and recocicended hlgjily 
for any teacher of tnathetcatics. £:ach sells for 30 cents and each contains 
a wealth of exciting material. 

Mrs. Mee Quai P. Loo believes that the priicary. function of a school is 
to prepare children for life with all its econoaiic and social problems. Her 
booklet, "Using The Newspaper To Teach Muth To Slower Learners," cakes the 
point that there are soae children who will never be able to grasp an abstract 
satheioatical concept but must know how to buy a bus ticket or o:ake change in 
a store 

The book, \rtiile written from her classroom experiences with a special 
class, is so practical that all elementary nx th teachers should use it. 

Her second booiaet is called "Using The Newspaper to Teach Educable 
Mentally Retarded Children." Again, her philosophy applies to all children 
and all her ideas are applicable to any grade or ability level. 

Both are available from the education office of the Hawaii Newspaper 
Agency. 

Mrs. Loo recomojends that teachers stop thinking of math as a iiO-minute 
period during the day, an isolated subject that is put aside when the next 
subject cones along. She stresses that math is fart of life; that it is 
found in almost every newspaper article as well as in ads and graphs and tide 
tables* She integrates her mathematics into everything else the child is 
doing so that he learns that math is when father buys a new car or when 
mother makes up a recipe or wheij girls spend more money on clothes than 
boys. 

Mrs. Loo's philosophy of teaching applies to any subject matter. "When 
the interest is hi^, the answers come easily," she says. And she believes 
that the interest is hi£ji if the students use a text that relates to their 
own liv^s — the daily newspaper. 
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BULLETIN BOARDS 



Effective bulletin boards reinforce learning. Their primary purpose should 
not be to look good to the principal but to teach the students. 

Most teachers have trouble with bulletin boards* Some make beautiful ones 
themselves, change them frequently and never talk about them with the children. 

Some don*t allow the children to help because then the end product won't be 
as pretty or symmetrical or neat. 

The ^od teacher will make his bulletin board relevant to whatever is being 
studied in class* The best teacher will have the children build bulletin boards. 

Harry Wong teaches fifth grade at Pauoa School. He's an expert in communica- 
tions. Therefore he's an expert at bulletin boards because communication must be 
their primary purpose. 

Here is one Harry's class did. They took red, white and blue butcher paper 
and hung it in panels on a wooden backdrop. The red was labelled "Communism," 
the blue "The Free Worlds" and the white, in the middle, "Is There A Bridge?" The 
students brought in articles and pictures about Communism, about the free world 
and they examined and brou^t in articles about things that mi^t bridge the gap — 
the United Nations, the suggested peace talks, the Peace Corps and so on. Material 
going up on the board was suggested and accepted by the students. 

Along with this, Harry had a black and white bulletin board. As the students 
collected material for the red, white and blue board, they also learned about the 
newspaper itself. One side of the second bulletin board was labelled "Fact", the 
other "Opinion". In. the middle \^?as newspaper terminology. The children brought 
news stories and editorials to school; they also brought clippings from the paper 
to illustrate a by-line, a date-line, a masthead and so on. 

Never place news clippings on a bulletin board without discussing them. The 
clipping of a current event means nothing unless the child knows what it is about . 
Let him make a report, answer questions from the class, talk about why the parti- 
cular news is interesting to him then put it on the board. You've done enough 
background work so that others will be enticed to read it. 

Have your class work in committees and perhaps have two or three bulletin 
boards in- the process of devfe^opmefit. 

Put newspaper pictures without captions on the bulletin board. Vftien children 
have free time, have them write captions. Be sure that the best captions also 
go up on the bulletin board. 
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with youns childi*en, play "Be a Reporter." Again hnve pictures on the 
bulletin board. Let then go to the board, as a revard^ end write stories about 
the pictiaxifi. 

Have pictures of famous people on one side of the bulletin board; have 
students bring articles Identifying the faces . 

2ach morning^ put the mR^or headline of the day with some letters tcissing 
on the bulletin board. Rave students fill in the cissing letters and tk«n go 
OQ to examine the nevs. 

Have a bulletin beard that shovs different kinds of writing - sports 
uriting^ fashion vrlting, double -iceaning headlines and so on. Discuss the 
reasons for this and have students write their own articles. 

Have a bulletin board newspaper for very young children. They write 
their own stories or draw their own pictures and you build a paper for them* 

Have a bulletin board with a (tap of the world. With thread and plos 
relate news stories to the particular place on the paper. Use a globe in 
conjunction with this* 

Build a bulletin board for outguessing Harry Lyons. Rave students decide 
throug}i the veek and put on the bulletin board the stories they think Mr. Lyons 
will have in his editorial cartoon on Monday. Discuss why some are not used 
or 8003 used tltat tits students did not anticipate. 

Following are several examples of bulletin boards for clenentary classes. 
They were used by Mrs. Hazel Severance, a beginning teacher supervisor at 
Barber's Point Elementary School. 
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SEATWORK 



A REl/ARD 



What do you do with the child who has finished his allotted work ahead of the 
rest of the class? Do you give him more of the same even though he has shown he is 
better than the rest? Do you give him something that seems more like a punishcoent 
than a reward? Or do you have material from which he can work, having fun (for that 
is his reward) but also learning? 

The newspaper is ideal for seatwork. It can be cut up and torn up and marked 
and no-one worries about it. Teachers have turned in so many ideas to us that it is 
impossible to do more than tap the surface. Once you've started, you'll dream up 
even better ones, I am sure. 

^ Put pictures with captions cut off in envelopes. Have students write 
captions and then compare with the real ones. 

^ Take the bubbles out of comic strips. Have students write their own dialogue. 

^ Cut comic strips into frames and put in envelopes. Have students arrange 
them in sequence. 

^ Keep news articles. Have students write editorials on the same subject* 

^ Have one envelope full of faces, the other full of names. Match names to faces. 

^ Make up math problems frcxn the grocery ads. 

^ Let students furnish a house from things cut out of newspaper. Have them 
compute tax and the total cost. 

^ Prom a selection of travel ads, have student decide where he wants to go, 
draw up an itinerary, calculate cost, measure distance. 

* Do crossword puzzles allowing students to use the dictionary. 

^ Following the fonrat of the horoscope, vn:*ite a horoscope for a close friend 
in the class. 

^ Make up one's own name from letters cut from the headlines. 

^ Classify items ycu have cub from the faper - or allow the students to cut 
their ovm. e.g. all the things that go in each room of a house or all 
the animals or plants or people. 

^ Or let the child read the newspaper in a special part of the room and 
then let him report back to the class on what he learned. 

^ Let two or three children work on a news cast to be presented the following 
morning or later the same day. 
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